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ABSTRACT 

This teacher education instructor's manual begins 
with some assumptions about reading and reading achievement and with 
reccmmendations for the course instructor. The major portion of the 
manual descrites activities tc help teachers match students and 
materials, master prereading skills to help teach reading in content 
areaSr and understand the processes involved in reading 
comprehension. These activities are followed by a bibliography of 
information sources available to teachers, A list of resources used 
in the course concludes the manual. (HTH) 
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Introduction 

Overvieiv: 

The linear structure of print tends to ^^Ve complex orocesces 
seen overly si-ple and sequent i;^ 1 ; th-s such notions as/"£lectricity 

flows through p wire as \.-^ter flew? throuoh n pipe," nr, ^'The cir- 
culr^tory system is a separate svstem in the bod/," or, "You h?ve to 
knoiv the me?ring of every word in ^ sentence before c-»r not 

cae^nino fro:n th^ s^^ntence," 

Heeding, r^rzplex process, rmy be analyzed in such p linear 
fashion as long ps synthesis follows the analysis. If readers syn- 
thesize i^eaning (the intended meaning or not) from rnarks on the printed 
P'-^rje, then reading instruction cnust deal with the whole values cf co-n- 
prehension, with putting together, wh.'^t is on the o^a^ with what goes 
on in the reader's mind., .vord knowledge is a key to coniprehension, 

but it is not comprehension itself. Nor is any one of the other 
skills of reading: recognizing main ideas and details, making in^ 
ferences, understanding structure, understanding tone. 

If the teacher remembers that things may be introduced one at 
a ticre, but must he used in concert, he will be better prepared to 
help his students to read better. If thn instructor of this course 
will remember that each aspect of the course must he considered as 
it relates to the others, he will be better nrepared to help teachers 
to help studertc^ 

Assumptions: 

1. Reading is an active or transactive process, not a passive 

one, , 

2. The subskills of comprehension are few: word attack and 
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acquisition, sensitivity to passage structure, finding m?iin ide?s 
and details, drpwing conclusions or inferences, ?nd sensitivity to 
tone , 

3. Rates pnc methods of Ipnruar-p develor>m<ant pre not uniform, 
t>ut the seruence in which we develop l?nnu^=^ae skills sevens to be, 
from simple to complex, from lower order of comprehension to higher. 

4. Receding processes Cr^n be Ic^arned in p;^r;^llel fashion. It 
is not necessary to master one skill or process before the learning 
of the next one cpn begin, 

5. Faster readers pick up more inf orr^a . ion pf?r fix;*tion and 
then process it more rapidly, esrr^eciallv the higher-level infor- 
mation, which in turn allows them to use context clues more ef- 
fectively. 

6. The "conversation" between the reader and the printed word, 
that internal dialogue, is necessary to achieving the higher levels 
of comprehension, i.e., critical thinking. 

7. Reading instruction should not be isolated from content 
instruction; by relating the form and purnose of communication to 
its content, all l^^ncuage communication skills reading, writing, 
speaking, listening are teachable through content, 

8^ The time to learn ;:ind study is before and during reading, 
and not just after reading. Ten minutes of preview is worth thirty 
of review, 

9. Teaching communication skills is not an extra job for 
teachers; it is the job, 

10. Effective teaching, like effective reading, must have 
pre-reading , reading, post- reading, evaluation , and follow-up 
activities, .'^ s no single strategy is effective with every student 
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in every cIp.ss, s tP^chPr with comm,-nd of ^ brond mnge of 
strategies is more likely to '.e p.jcce = sful th^n one -.vho ;,^s only 
one wav to do thinqs, 

11. In the M,sence of Ftr^teoies of nnnlicPtion, ^uch know- 
lodge is not p.rticMl.rl, useful. The ide;.s wou find here ^>re not 
really new, but using them syste!ii.^t ic?,lly might >-e. 

12. If an individu;.! is tc be independent, he nseris three 
types of information: 

a. general infor-^ation :>bout his ooal, where he is going; 

b. specific information about his nrogress, how success- 
fully he is getting there; and 

c. both general ^nd specific information about his methods 
or techniques, why his last nove did or didnt't work, 
and what his next move should be. 

13. The divisi-ns and order of presentation of this course are 
not sacred. As there ,-,re tnany views of reading, th?re ^re n?ny ways 
to organize reading instruction. T h;.ve found it useful to start 
with an overview and then work through the materials and activities 
in the order a teacher might use for a lesson plan: 

a. the problem goals and objectives 

b. diagnosis 

c. pre-reading 

d. comprehension, Questioning, evaluation, and follow-up. 
14. Behavioral objectives for students are conspicuously ab- 
sent, and with reason. A teacher must have the kinds of infor-nation 
outlined above (in ^12) about his students, but in content courses, 
reading will be a means, not necessarily a goal. 3y matching the 
requisite rtPding skills or performances with content objectives, 
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the content teacher teaches not iust content, not iust re^'din^':, hut 
content through reading. He dnes not h;»ve to be ;^ re?\dinn P!:--ert 

rio this, ^ry^' -ore th^^n I h^ve to be r^n aiito'^otive engineer in or-^ 
der to drive oiy c?^r or to t€^Ach others to dri^e it. 

15, I have not encountered a reader reaardless of ?ne, 
exnerisnce, or intellinenrp who tv;^s re;^dinn r.t his full Dotenti^l, 
who could not benefit Pt ?11 from instruction. This is not to s;^y 
th?t such people don't exist. They m^y , but they must be rare. 
Bvan the best athletes benefit from co?chinn. 
Recommend? t ions : 

!• Start with purpose and concepts, and present det;?ils as 
they rel?^te to purpose and concepts. 

2. With the baseline data from the ore-test package, ?^ssess 
teachers^ attitudes toward, knovvledge of, and skill in employing 
reading tpchnicues. Meet teacners ivhere they are, 

3. establish -nininintn ?nd maximuT. objectives and have resources 
readily available for those who ."/ish to do the maximun (or -lore), 
'Provide a range of additional rateri.-^ls and activities, so~r^ of 
which nipht not be used. Additional Tiaterials from the biblio- 
graphy could be m?.de available if no professional library re- 
sources are accessible. 

4. emphasize skill and transfer of skill; awareness ^nd know- 
ledge (names of things) are less irnnortant, and attitude comes when 
it will, 

5. Keep groups within the class small, from 5-10 people. 
Fewer than five may put too much pressure on one person, and more 
than ten allows little contribution from each. 

6. As much as possible, spend class time working on developing 
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mPt^ripls cind te-hniru^s, .-r.d p. fisrussiors r?thpr thn- lecti:re3 
to elicit de?ir<^c' conc^^ots, 

7. Use books ?.nd other .-^Aterials .->ctu^ll:- usad bv e?ch teacher 
in the course, ?nd use real ;^nd relevant exa^nples in favor of hypo- 
thetical ones. Selfcting materials, since it is not alwa , s the pro- 
vince of the individual teacher, seems to be less important than 
..Tiaking the niost efficient use of materials now employed. 

8. V.se formative evaluation to niak^ decisions about the nature, 
pace, and order of procedures, 

9. Subjective evaluation based on observation is going to play 
a large role in providing information for making decisions ^nd eval- 
uating teacher performance* 

10. If grades are necessar/, develoo a scheme for evaluating 
individu^^l performance. Pased on the o>^jective (or an ad:^ntation 
of + course grades could be made on either a comoarison or 
criterion basis. -^re^ and pnst-test connarisonc could be employed, 
as well, Mv principal criterion is this: for each nart of the ob- 
jective, the teacher did/did not develop materials or sUrills which 
are Tihelv to result in more effective instructior. I don't believe 
there is a simple, objective means of makinn this determination; 
rely on your judgment , 
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Overview: The need for teachinn content throu^jh rQ?dinG. 
.•la terials : 

*'The Reading Problem in the Secondary School*^ (1) 
"What's the Status of Studv Skills in Vour School?" (2) 
Pre-test package (33) 
Objective (32) 
Act ivities: 

1. Distribute the pre-test materials and ask that thej' be 
completed, in order, within 60-75 rainrtes. Thi?? is diagnosis; 
you must determine teachers' attitudes and levels of knowledge and 
skill as part of your course planning. 

2» Ask teachers to read both articles and -"ote points of agree- 
ment and disanreemert for later discussion. Prom their experience, 
*-vhat comments are relevant to their own teaching situations? 

3. In groups of 5-10, have them discuss their reactions to 
the articles. Co.nients made in smal^ groups may then be related to 
the class during a summary discussion, which would then move to the 
course objective and then a casual ^Valk" through the contents of 
the resource book. You may wish to t?lk ?bout some of the assump- 
tions upon which the course is based. 
Assignment : 

each teacher should select one course(class) for which to pre- 
pare materials. A copy of all print materials for this course should 
be brought to future sessions. Within the course, one unit should 
be selected for intensive work. 
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Diagnosis: Matchina stndPPts .=>nr^ -ip te?ri p,1<5 at indPoe-den t , in- 
structional, nnd f riistrr^tion levels. 
Materials : 

Difficulty factors (3) 

Measures of readability (4) 

Fry graph (28) 

Readaoility procedure (29) 

Cloze research (30) 

GIRI (31) 

Selecting materials (7) 
Activities : 

1. Regarding niaterials, state the point niaJe in recommendation 
^7, Item ni will give some guidelines for those who have a choice 
in what materials will be ^ised. This should be a useful lepd into 
diagnosis, deterrainino how the n?itRrials are coing to be used. 

2. After te?^chers have ;^n op->ortunity to read item ^30, explain 
how the ability to complete a thought in context is a measure of 
reading power, and then give th«se instructions for constructing a 
cloze test: 

a. Choose three passages of 275^300 words from the beginning, 
middle, and end of a text. 

b. Leaving the first sentence intact, delete every 5th word 
and substitute a blank, until there are 50 blanks. /^dd one more 
intact sentence • 

c. Administer tests to students on different days (for the 
purposes of this course, one administration will be enough). Allow 
30-40 minutes per administration, as this is a power test, not a 
speed test. 
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d. In scorinr, count rs correct only the exact word deleted 
(misspellings Pllow=»ble). Cslculste the oerc^rtAoe of correct 
responses for each student, and average the^ if there are multiple 
administrations. Score ranges ?rc qc, follows: 

independent level - above 60^"- 

instructional level - 40-6055 

frustration level - below 40?3 
Eniphasiza that these are scora ranges, and net exact cutting scores, 
and that three c.d!ninistrations give much more reliable estimates 
than will one. 

e. Rank students from highest percentage to lowest, and draw 
conclusions about applicability of textu,-.! materials to individuals 
and the group. 

3. Item «31 explains the nrocedure for and "ses of the group 
informal reading inventory, which should be used in conjunction with 
the cloze test. Scores fron, the GIRI can be combined with scores 
fro.T3 the cloze test to derive averages by which students can be ranked 
for grouping purposes (explainsd below). The usefulness of the print 
Materials can then be assessed. You may vjish to have teachers draw 
conclusions individually or in smell groups. 

4. .After a look at items ^4 and *9, teachers can use items #28 
and -29 to estimate the readability of their orint materials, as mea- 
sured in grade levels. Emphasize that these are estimates , and that 
they ?re more useful for comparing works than for detertaining the 
exact level of applicability for a given text. 

5. For homogeneous grouping within a class, divide the r^'nk 
order of students into thirds. Por heterogeneous grouping, whicn 
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is sometimes prefer^^-lp fnr pur-^oses of p^-^er tutjring, arouos of 
three ^re made by putting the ton n;^me in e^ch third irto one oroup, 
the second name in G?ch tnird into another, etc. ^ cIpss of 30 
would find students L, U, Pnd 21 in one group. Groups can then be 
adjusted so that no group has three males or three feai?les. Classes 
not evenly divisible by three will use one or two nrcups cf two 
st\!dents for the balance. 

6. Teachers might be asked to write brief reports which out- 
line their conclusions about the appropriateness of textual materials 
for their classes. Reports would end with recommendations about 
instruction: Given the conclusions I have reached, how will I 
structure my teaching? 



Pre-reading: .vords, skills, and assigning. 
.Vords : 
Materials : 

Word-^»n.-iI ysis skills (24) 

Science oiorpheme glossary f25) 

Connectives and conjunctions (26) 

•Morphemes (27) 
/Activities : 

!♦ If mastery of content is not possible without mastery of 
the language of that discipline, then word knowledge and word- 
acquisition skills are keys to understandinn . Item #24 gives skill 
classifications. These can be used for diagnostic purposes if the 
teacher is interested in te^^ching the skills, per se, or for pre- 
reading if the teacher wishes to consider the requisite skills for 
^ reading assignment* 

The basic nreuisf^ here is th=^t knowledge of morphemes and af- 
fixes allows decoding of nipnv tho«is^nd?= of words. If the teachc»r 
compiles a master voc?>bulary list for his course, the vocabulary 
for each unit c-p be presented in the context of the entire list, 
'-nother helpful device for vocpbul?*ry building is the morphpme/ 
affix glossary represented in item ^25. ^27 shows how universal 
is the usefulness of this approach. Morphetnes and their applica- 
bility in Vr-^^ous content areas arp indicated by ex^riples on the 
chart ^ 

^ similar chart could be constructed to represent words which 
have different tneanings in different content areas. The meaning 
of a word such as »'root" or ^'radical" depends on the context of its 
use , 
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Connective words a re also iniDort^^nt , for they sion^l relation- 
ships between ppcI ^^nono ideas. It ma. seem too obvious to piention 
that ^»on the other hand" sinn^ls p ch^nne in thouoht, while "raore« 
over" signals a continuation of thouoht, but im:T]3ture re^^ders do 
not always see such distinctions clearly. ^26 gives information 
about the incidence of c:;nnectives and conjunctions by overall fre- 
quency and bi' subject prea. 

^ach teacher will corcpilr^ r master word lis"^ and ? master 
"morpheme list for his cour-e. of concentration. A'ords should then 
be Grouped under appropriate headinns, ?o that decrees of ^bstr^ct- 
ness or generality are clear. Thus, ^ word outline is developed. 
This will, most likely, parallel th^? course's topic outline, which 
v;ill be drawn up in the assioning section. 

2. ^ unit word list will ^ -e taken fr-^m the master list tr^ he 
used for ^ ore - :.r^ i^. - activit;' to introdurp r-^r^cept- words and 
detail-words. 

3. The morpheme list can be used in a variety of ways. The 
3urmeister book listed in the word section of the bibliography out- 
lines many useful devices to f^ncourage and reinforce morpheme 
acquisi t ion . 

4. .'^loiost every book listed in the general section contains at 
least one chapter about vocabulary, and so the teacher who wishes to 
investigate further will have no difficulty finding information. 

5. The structure words frrm ^26 can also be used for either 
diagnostic or pre-reading purposes. 

6. Vocabulary knowledge can ^^e measured on its own or as part 
of a larger test. I would suggest that the best vocabtjl^ry tests 
ask students to use words at vArious levels of difficult^, from 

11 
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si.r.ple definition (alone or in context) to ?iorp c^^^r?! f-uf^stions 
for which word knowledoe is a prer^^qu isite . 
Skills: 
.'Materials : 

Peading study skills ( I?) 

Skills by content ??re;>s (18) 

Skills chart (19) 
Activities: 

1. .^s was true of some of the above materials, the raaterials 
in this section can be ^^.sed for diagnostic and for pre-reading pur- 
poses. Items ^17 and ^10 list skills and subskills required for 
various aspign-ients in c':'ntent nreas, and ^1^ cives specific aims 
and activities for introdvcing ?rd reinforcing the skills nppded in 
each content ;=*rea. The existence of the distinctions between f^o^ie 
si^bskills may be arguable, but the lists still serve to identifv 
the types of tasks students must perform. 

Using items -17-19, each ter^cher will prepare p list of skills 
required for the entire course and for the unit within the course. 
Instruction in these required skills should then be incorporated 
into the assigning part of the Mnit pl?»n. 
A ssigning : 
Mater ip Is : 

Concept learning (9) 

Curriculum report (10) 

"^reparation for read inn ( 11 ) 

'Preparing overviews (12) 

Using instructional tip.e ( 14 ) 

directed reading assi^nrient (20) 
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Activities: 

1. Items ^9-12 ^nd -^14 stress the overview process: make 
clear the purposes anH the oor^ls of the unit ;^nd the course before 
plunging into det^iils. While ^14 is, in itself, overview, items 
^^^9-12 nive bpckground ^nd procedures for makinn assigments ef- 
fectively. 

For the course of concentration and for the specified vnit 
within the course, e?^ch te=cher will nrepar© a structured overview 
which shows the relationships p^ong the parts. Samples of course 
overvievAS developed by teachers fro:^ various content areas are in- 
cluded for comparison purposes. 

2, ^20, taken from Russell Stauffer, could be a course in it- 
self. The directed reading activit>- incorporates virtually all of 
the concepts of this course, from di.-^nnosis to follow-up. It could 
be used in complementary fashion with the course objective in the 
introduction of this course. 

Experienced teachers will find little new here, at least in 
theory. However, to consistently employ sound techniques in plan- 
ning and conducting each course of instruction may be new. t 
first, the employment of such instructional technioues is time- 
consuming to the point of discouragement. /ou might point out 
some of the benefits or rewards which accrue to such An invest- 
ment of time: 

When :::ne is accountable*, -i. t takes less time to dc things 
properly than to do otherwise, .vhether you hope to thread 5 needle 
or to teach students to write, some methods work better than others. 

b. The timp spent in preparing can be saved from rehashing 
and reviewing what wasn't done well the first time. 



at increasino levels of difficulty and conprehen sion . The unit 
evaluation questions will be drewn from this orouo, then nnit 

exj^m will be constructed, 

2. Cnce the c^esired outcorie h?s been establisrhed (the ex-cs ) , 
the tei?cher c^n noiv write: 

a. enabling nuestions v/h-^se ?>nswers le.^e to higher-level 
questions * 

b. problez:-f-cus questi-ns with which to introc^uce the unit 
by s-F^tting the purpose for r^^^riivc ?nd investigation. 

Students :uust have practice in using details 3S ? basis for 
making inferences, and in usino both details and inferences b;^ses 
for making judgements. 
Follow-up: 
Activities : 

1. This category has two parts. One type of follow-up is 
accomplished by the careful organization of the entire course. 

If instruction is planned, one unit does lead to another, and skills 
introduced are reinforced and mastered in this natural course of 
events. For this type of follow-up, no separate instructions are 
required; plan the course well, =>nd the sequence will be there. 

2. The other part of this category concerns the -^rep-^rat ion 
of additional resources and activities frr further study -- study 
in greater depth within a discipline, or in greater scope across 
disciplines. 

Almost any of the general works in the bibliography can give 
teachers ideas about such activities, which can be done individually, 
in small groups, or as a class project, 
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I prefer the type of foll-w-up activity which neks the student 
to transfer knowledge ^nd skill fro-n one area to -nother. In an 
Snglish class, a student raight take ?n incident fro:n ? unit on 
fiction and write a newsosoer account of the event. An ecology unit 
in science might le^d to an editorial or a filai about local con- 
servation practices. 

Possibilities are unlimited, but the tPacher must pl^r these 
activities in much the sane way as course units are planned: care- 
ful assessment must be made of the communication skills necessary 
for completing the activity, as weU of the requisite content 
knowledge and skills. 
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